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TO HON, RICHARD RUSH, 
[Continued.} 
THE PUBLIC PRESS, 


Your extravagant mode of expression is only sur- 
passed by your misrepresentations. What are the 
factsin relation to the purLic Press? There is 
not, and [ believe it will be found correct, a single 
‘newspaper in the United States but what has alluded 
to the abduction of Morgan in some shape or other. 
But you ask, how? Editors have spoken according to 
their best knowledge of the subject, what more could 
bexequired of them? Ir 1s a Fact, and well worthy 
to be remembered, or in other words, ‘never tobe for- 
gotten,’ that the press has refused to sanction and 
give currency to the slanders and lies of antimasons 
and antimasonic political demagogues! Ir 1s a Fact, 
that there is too much virtue and good sense in the 
conductors of the press to second the measures ofa 
party which seems to have no ends to gain but those | 


Rush of York, been let down. He was told there was 
honor, office, promotion there! Poor soul! how he 
rages, and participates in the nature of the infernal 
abyss of mystery. The want of light where there 
never was light, astonishes him! The want of knowl- 
edge to correspond with his imagination, shocks and 
terrifies him. ‘The want of virtue where vice presides, 
makes him lament! The want of co-operation from 
the regions of light and honesty drives him to des- 
peration! 

To close this scene I will take back stolen words! 
words that common sense and decency in mercy 
to mankind may permit you to use, but never to ap- 
ply. ‘No sophistry can gainsay this position. The 
evidenee of it is flagrant; its foundation is upon a 
rock.’ 

We next find this paragon of reason and logic re- 
verting back to the time of our fathers. 


‘Had a case like Morgan’s arisen in 1776; had 
blood been sv atrociously shed, and gone so long una- 
venged, through any acts of the government then rul- 
ing us, or the black doings and subtle hidings of Ma- 
sonry within its borders, | believe that it would have 
acted upon public opinion like an electric shock, and 
that our fathers would have sought no stronger caase 
for prostrating in the dust an open authority or a se- 
cret influence, that could so iniquitously prostiate jus- 
tice. AmIwrong? Do I affirm too much? AmI 
giving way to feeling, in place of reasoning? No! I 
speak under the highest of ali sanctions, before the 


of sin and'wickedness. It isa FACT, that the corps 
editorial of the United States did not consider that the 
prosperity of its ranks would be promoted by hailing 
and recognising scribblers of antimasonry as brethren! 
Ir 1s a FACT, that the press ‘ sharpens scrutiny, re- 
invigorates flagging exertion, smites like inward fire 
upon the fears and pantings of the skulking felon, 
and throws out signals of all kinds,’ when proscrip- 
tion and persecution is the order of the day! When 
office seekers would barter their own souls to the 
Devil for a place of honor, or steal their neighbor’s 
rights and privileges, to feed diseased ambition and 
fatten their imps of execution! Iris a Facr that 
the press in its silence has scrupulously observed a 
proper self-respect, in holding as beneath its lowest 
contempt the ‘ hypocritical protessions of antimasonic 
investigating committees;’ their disgusting circulars, 
and protestations of honesty! If‘the press on this oc- 
casion has fallen into stupefaction, or turpitude,’ is it 
because it has not responded to the howlings of anti- 
masonry? No! If the press is chargeable with any 
unwarrantable neglect, it is, that the ‘ Lions at its 
portals, did not spring forward, enraged and uncom- 
promising, upon the systematic monster of calumny of 
all goodness, and stamp destruction and death upon 
its notorious front. 

The cause of Morgan was not here; here with all 
the confusing causes of iniquity it was lost to the sight. 
The remedy become in magnitude to the evil, what 
Mount tna isto a spark. It belched forth smoke 
and burning lava as from the den of furies, and envel- 
oped the scene*in utter darkness. Here in this valley 
of infatuation and unrighteousness do they now grope 
and scream suspicions like the midnight owl; and not 
knowing where they step themselves, madly pretend 


to investigate the steps of others. 


American public. Turn to the declaration of indepen- 
dence, that glorious charter of our liberties, and see if 
it be not there recorded as one of the causes for dis- 
membering an empire, that the British King, by his 
odious acts, had obstructed the administration of jus- 
tice in our country, No single case, comparable in 
atrocity to this of Morgan’s, whether as regards the 
original conspiracy and murder, or the total opstruc- 
tion of the laws since, ever disgraced the tyranny of 
that era over us. If one like it had occurred, a town 
meeting in Boston would have rallied New England to 
her duty; the fire of Patrick Henry’s eloquence would 
have summoned Virginia to hers;—the decree would 
have gone forth, and Monarchy or Masonry would 
have fallen. That the contest with the latter would 
have been the most difficult, I have no doubt; but 
down it would have come, Had the universal Press of 
the country done its duty, in a spirit resolute and lofty 
as of that day, instead of sluggishly remaining quiet, 
or ignominiously conniving, this conspiracy against 
Morgan would long since have been laid bare, and 
public justice been vindicated. Its voice would have 
carried consternation into the recesses of every lodge. 
Its thunders would have shaken their very walls and 
rafters; their foundations underneath would have rock- 
ed, their tutrets above would have trembled, and Ma- 
sonry in turn, like the suffering victim of the conspi- 
racy, would have put up its prayer for mercy. Appa- 
led, menaced for its existence, it would have been 
seen everywhere in motion. ‘Then, then, its activity, 
its discipline, its terrors would have been at work to 
ferret out the deep guilt. Its conclaves would have 
assembled for no other object, until that object had 
been attained. The insti'ution would have been plac- 
ed under accusation; it would have been arraigned be- 
fore the dread bar of the nation; where under the ma- 
jestic inquest of the Press, it would have stood, pale 
and breathless, waiting its doom. The spectacle 
would have been sublime! And who can doubt the 
issue? Who can doubt but that the truth would have 
come to light? Who can doubt but that the cloud, 


all along so dark, would have ‘ turned her silver lin- 
ing’ on this plot of death? No one, surely, who has 
remarked the potency which this institution has ever 
shown in securing ends on which it chooses to bend 
its whole purpose, and employ all its exertions. 1 re- 


In this voleanie crater of darkness has Richard 


ty to the high motives and feelings by which it ought 
to have been fired in this case of enormity, or it bas 
been atraitor to itstrust. It ought, forthwith, te 
have put the Masonic institution upon the defensive.— 
That was its true position before society; under a case 
of conspiracy and crime, planned and executed by 
those who notoriously belonged to the secret institu- 
tion. I lay this down in strict reasoning, and so let it 
be judged; so would I clinch upon the Press the charge 
of infatuated dereliction, or accessary guilt.’ 


This is presumption with consistency! A reference 
is made to a time when every master spirit of patriot- 
ism, was a leader in Masonry! When patriotism, was 
nursing and guarding with the same hand and equal 
care the tree of Liberty and the growth of Freemason- 
ry! Had you been reckless of the past, and cast the 
veil of oblivion over the pages of its history, you 
would have realized the redeeming spirit of prudence 
for your purposes. But out-marching your own dis- 
cretion, all facts and fabrications are destined to fall 
within your grasp and lacerating process. You unad- 
visedly utter what may be the truth, when you suppose, 
that the race of men then ruling here wonld have suc- 
ceeded in detecting and punishing so foul a deed, as 
the probable one of Morgan! They had sacrificed too 
much to despise the influence of good principles.-Hav- 

ing fought for liberty they were willing that every man 
should enjoy it, for they declared it to be his natural 
birth-right. Feeling conscious of an all-pervading 
honesty, in its native dignity,they were above the base 
suspicions of a guilty mind. There were no materials 
then fit to make a party like yours and raise a cloud to 
darken the fair face of justice. The members of the 

conspiracy would have been sought out from the field 
of action itself, and reason would have directed the 
execution of the laws without permitting base aspir- 
ants for office, to aid in the investigation. There 
would have been no indictments without evidence, 
nor conviction without crime, or the impairing of con- 
fidence, without just reason. Principle would have 
acted with charity, and justice with mercy. Citizens 
would have solicited the advice of Freemasons, and 

Masons would have promptly answered the call and 
lent their cordial co-operation in the common cause.— 
But now good men are deterred from action, by the 
forwardness of bad men, and justice suffers defeat in 
consequence of being linked with unrighteousness. 

We now come to the sublimest part of the letter.— 
It dashes down upon us like a torrent from a mighty 
river, with a great noise, but falls like water, harmless 
to the ground, not to be gathered up. But here it is, 
we formally arraign the reasoning for trial. | 


‘ Had the universal Press done its duty, in a spirit 
resolute and lofty as of that day, intsead of sluggishly 


remaining quiet, or ignominiousiy conniving, this con- 
spiracy against Morgan would long since have been 
laid bare, and public justice been vindicated. Its voice 
would have carried consternation into the recesses of 
every lodge. Its thunders would have shaken their 
very walls and rafters; their foundations underneath 
would have rocked, their turrets above would have 
trembled, and Masonry in turn, like the suffering vic- 
tim of the conspiracy, would have put up its prayer 
for mercy. Appalled, menaced for its existence, it 
would have beenseen everywhere in motion. Thea, 


then, its activity, its discipline (observe, ‘ITS DIS- 
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CIPLINE’!) its terrors would have been at work to fer- 
ret out the deep guilt. (Who ever knew that Masonry 
had changed since THEN!) Its conclaves would have 
assembled for no other object, until the object had been 
attained. The Institution would have been placed under 
accusation; it would have been arraigned before the dread 
bar of the nation; where under the majestic inquest of the 
Press, it would have stood, pale and breathless, waiting 
its doom. The spectacle would have been sublime.’ 

You have furnished foundation and principles for a 
scene still more sublime. We will sketch it. We sketch 
it with a view to show you the practical character of your 
philosophy. 

There were two men who had always lived from their 
days of boyhood, in the strictest friendship, and on the 
most brotherly terms. In an unguarded moment one of 
them uttered to the other expressions of the severest re- 
proach for some act of his, which were received with an 
angry retaliation. Altercation of words first occupied 
their excited passions; but soon words were substituted 
by blows, and the original aggressor, with deadly aim, 
strack his friend to the earth. The blow was fatal—the 
victim breathed no more. The murderer was arrested 
and committed to prison to await his trial. 

Now these two friends belonged to the most respecta- 
ble families of the place, where the deed was committed. 
They also belonged to the same and most powerfal In- 
stitution. An Institution which pervades the whole ci- 
vilized and even savage world. An Institution embrac- 
ing every rank and interest of society! An Institution 
having ‘ its secrets,’ and * guarded by strong penalties.’ — 
An Institution stretching from nation to nation, and having 
‘ numbers and antiquity on its side: and the sense of affil- 
iated attachment and union among its members is perceiv- 
ed to be exceeding energetic and zealous’! An Institu- 
tion that often controls religion; but almost always, the 
politics of the country! An Institution that often openly 
defeats justice and encourages vice! An Institution that 
turns stern judges from their duty and leads jurymen to 
violate their oath. An Institution that disarms the able 
advocate in redressing wrongs and protecting innocence! 
An Institution although encouraging virtue, yet not willing 
to expose vice! An Institution that disarms the brave in 
battie and favors the desertion of the coward! It is an 
Institution, in short, that wherever men act, whether pub- 
licly or privately, it has a positive and irresistible influ- 
ence, and often to turn justice from her plain and onward 
path! The abuse of the principles of this Institution led 
to the encounter between these men; and the encounter 
ended in death, 

It is the Institution of Fr1enpsurp and PARENTAL 
Arrection! 


The time appointed for the trial at length arrives. The 
court assembles; counse¥ors flock to see the process of 


the law; jarors are sworn and witnesses are called, Pub- 
lic curiosity is ‘on tiptoe’ and laboring under a painful 
suspense. ‘Che Temple of Justice is crowded almost to 
suffocation. The prisoner is brought to the bar and sub- 
mits to the curious and restless gaze of the populace.— 
He pleads ‘ not guilty’ with a firm voice and collected 


countenance. The evidence of his guilt is elicited from, 
the witnesses, and the different statements are compared, 


by the government attorney. ‘The law is quoted and con- 
strued, and its application explained. He is answered by 
the counsel for the prisoner, in a powerful appeal to the 
sense, justice and mercy of the court and jury; he en-| 
treats that they would 
character ef the man, the peculiar circumstances which | 
led to the act. The judge sums up the case, and instructs; 
the jury what principles they are bound to observe, and 
what their legal premises are, leaving them free to make 
deductions according to their conscience and obligations. 
The jury retire. All are anxious to hear the result. The 
foreman returns and reports that the jury cannot agree, 
that it is impossible—and asks for their diseharge! The 
court grants it, and orders a new trial. ‘The peopie begin 
to grow uneasy. ‘ What doubt can there be of his guilt ?’ 
says one. ‘None atall!’ answers another. ‘It ’s as plain 


a case as ever come to jury,’ says a third. ‘ There is 
something wrong in it, I have not the least doubt in the 
world,’ adds a fourth. And thus is the hum of the crowd 
is made up. However, a new jury is empannelled and the 
evidence repeated. The case is given to the new jury by 
the judge; they retire and soon return with a verdict of 
Guilty! The counsel for the prisoner asks for a new 
trial and states his reasons. The court answers the re- 
quest. 

The public Press now begins to censure; it doubts the 
honesty of the jury, and uprightness of the judge. The) 


people become excited and violent in their abuse of the) 


journment becomes necessary. ‘The officers of justice are 
sent far and near to compel attendance, and after many 
serious embarrassments the essential witnesses are found 
and the trial proceeds. 
the prisoner is convicted. The court with great feeling 
and solemnity passes the sentence of death upon him, and 
he is remandee to his cell. 

There is now a new difficulty to obstruct the operation 
of justice. The governor refuses to sign the death war- 
rant. Three years have now elapsed since the commis- 
sion of the horrid crime of murder, although attended 
with every evidence of certainty, and yet the deed goes 
unpunished. 
unpunished and with impunity to walk forth among men. 
In this time the people were not idle in investigating this 
defeat of justice. The Press, indignant, opens its ‘ artil- 
lery,’ and plays its vollies upon the unlieard of trial and 
contempt for the laws. It is now ascertained that the 
primary cause of this wicked negligence on the part of the 
government is attributable to the abuse of the principles 
of this powerful Institution. That some of the jury, wit- 
nesses, edvocates and governor were members of it, and 
felt bound to aid each other in clearing the prisorer.— 
Meetings are called, resolutions passed, expressing the in- 
dignation of the people,and their determination to put down 
an Institution which is liable to such abuses. Every 
‘sober minded citizen’ ‘stood confounded at seeing hu- 
man life so sported with, by a power so tremendous,’ 
and felt anxious to arrive at the solution of the phenome- 
non.’ ‘Candid men of the society on hearing the rela- 
tion of it, are disposed to ask, whether all the benefits, 
alleged or real, can be a counterpoise forthe perils which 
may thus spring from it through deluded or depraved 
zealots, who gain admittance to its sanctuary; and who 
effectually silence compunction under iniquity, by flying 
to the misunderstood or perverted ties and obligations of 
the eraft.*. ‘The case of blood that has been so atro- 
ciously shed, and gone so long unavenged through acts of 
government; acted upon public opinion like an electric 
shock, and the cause led to the determination on the part 
of the people to humble to the dust, an open authority or 
a secret influence that could so iniquitously prostrate jus- 
tice. Town meetings in Boston rallied New England to 
her duty, and the orators of the country summoned the 


people to theirs—and the decree is sent forth that this In- 
stitation must fall.’ 


At this period of the excitement ‘a giant spirit was 
roused from its slumbers.’ Though years of commotion 
and terror had agitated every town and every state, ‘this 
mighty spirit repesed motionless and undisturbed, It was 


consider the former zood | 


jing thought by thought as reason gave permission, as 


a spirit that disdained the common gifts of man, and was 
inflaenced only by motives which led to deeds of great- 
ness. Greatness was its eiement! like Casar’s it must be 
first or nothing! 


It was the spirit of Richard Rush! - 


Richard Rush, of York, of slow deliberation, sanction- 


quick as lightning flash was ‘ startled,” ‘ terrified,’ and 
roused to action. His talents, ‘ like flashes from heaven 
lighted up the entire horizon.’ His power was felt * from 
the orient to the drooping West.’ ‘ He set up a moral hue 
and cry, and made public indignation strong and_ stir- 
ring.’ He addressed the nation thus: 


court. The third trial proceeds, with unusual delay and | ple and insulated instance? It is impossible. 
difficulty. Witnesses are not all to be found, and an ad-|| weak and credulous who believes it.’ ** And as to those 


The result is the same as before, | 


Indeed the prisoner is permitted to escape— | 


‘ This Institution being the parent of the crime, mast 


oe answerable for it. If the Institution had not existed, — 


the crime could never have taken place. What one man 
does all others in any way connected with him are re- 
sponsible for. It is not possible that we can remedy the’ 
evil without utter and absolute extermination. If justice 
be vindicated in this case, who will be bound for the’ 
strict execution of the laws hereafter? ‘If a power 
shrouded from the day, has been found of efficiency suffi- 
cient to interpose a fatal obstruction to the great course of 
public justice, where guilt has been so aggravated, are we 
to suppose that the mischief ends here? That it is a sim- 
He is 


| who chant the praises of this Institution, say to them all 


\that they are as dust in the balance to the unfathomable 
‘guilt, which bad men of the brotherhood have forever fas- 
tened upon it; and that the only way to stop the stream 
of blood and pollution which you have detected, is, to dry 
up the fountain.’ ‘ J} like the clamour, I only wish I had 
been roused before to this great subject. I want facts, 
‘and facts I have, and though I have no actual knowledge, 
yet, if I have facts, I am armed with a power that defies 
opposition. The Institution must be put down, crumbled 
‘to the dust, and dead to everything but the page of his- 
tory” 

The argaments of this appeal were irresistible. The 
people ali at once became indignant, enraged and boister- 
“ous in their calls for justice. The Institution must be giv- 
‘en up, if the arms of our country, were called to effect the | 
result. The members must renounce it, and destroy every 
‘root and branch, beyond recovery. Each and every man 
began to persecute his neighbor, from mere suspicion.— 
Now comes the general ery, almost, pealing and reverber- 
ating from the skies, as quick and heavy thunder, for the 
‘ Institution to be placed under accusation. By one con- 
sent the cry was answered, and ‘ it was arraigned before 
\the dread bar of the nation, standing pale and breathless, 
Waiting its doom.’ 

But who is to be judge, for all the judges are members 
of the traitorous body? Richard Rush, of York; for who 
else is just and honest! Who is to be jury? for the Insti- 
tution embraces human nature, and every MAN is a 
member? Richard Rush, of York; for who else is im- 
partial and unbiassed in opinions? Who is to be advo- 
eate, for all the members of the bar are bound by the ties 
of the fraternity ? Richard Rush, of York; who else is 
able? Who is to be witness, as all the evidence is con- 
fined to the frieads of the criminal? Richard Rush, of 
York; who else has knowledge of facts!: Who is to make 
the law; for our fathers, ignorant souls! provided for no 
such case? Richard Rush, of York; else can know 
the wants and difficulties ofthe people so well! 

No sooner said than done, Richard: Rush was made 


Dictator; and the destiny of the people intrusted to his 
keeping. 


True to his trust, he becomes omnipresent, and sum- 
mons, with solemn air, the nation to his Court and 
bar, 

All knowledge has been surrendered; he comprehends 
the power of millions, and orders before his mind the 
facts of millions, which pass in review; for facts are facts 
when true, and faets, whether true or false, he has. Now 
‘the whole nation becomes his stage and the people his 
audience.” The scene is sublime! With a desire to 
‘ make the case irresistible, by its concentration and sim- 
plicity,’ he speaks with brevity, and addresses the mighty 
audience thus: 

Being above all moral contagion myself, I am of right 
your judge, inall respects. The many abuses of privil- 
eges granted you, render the privileges of no advantage 
to your state or condition. A privilege is of no benefit to 


any, if one ‘depraved member’ of the haman family vio- 
lates it. It immediately becomes an ev. This power- 
ful Institution, which is the Institution of Friendship and 
Parental Love, above all others is the most dangerous! It 
has sanctioned a murder and defeated justice in every 


attempt at vindication. It strixes at the root of the stern 
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and unbending administration of the laws, and esteems 
the obligations of citizenship of minor importance to 
those of her own. Male and female are fastened in 
its fetters, and union, strength, and secresy, are its 
characteristic evils. We all know that friend will fa- 
vor friend, and parent will favor child, in violation of 
the law. ‘hat the obligation of these relations is 
stronger than almost any other, and if permitted to ex- 
ist will pollute the fountains of justice and take from 
us all the privileges of liberty. The same principle 
exercises great influence, though somewhat differently 
modified, in the matrimonial relation. I need not re- 
late instances of unalterable affection in devoted 
wives to their husbands, who were under sentence of 
death; of their unwearied exertion to save their lives, 
although they knew them to be guilty of the crime for 
which they were condemned. These things must be 
familiar to you all. Then this be my decree, absolute 
extermination to the Institution of FrienpsHip anp 
PaRENTAL Love. 

Freed from every virtue, the vast assemblage dis- 
persed! Each one marking for himself a course, un- 
known, unseen, untrodden by others. All retreated 
from the throne to the utmost extent of space, to com- 
mon sense and reason, leaving their judge 


RICHARD RUSH, or York, 


te direct, rule and govern his MIGHTY SELF, BY HIM- 
sELF, and for HIMSELF—FOREVER. 


The particulars of this case of murder are not drawn 
from the imagination, butare matters ot fact. The 
criminal was the son of the governor: the judge, jurors 
and others engaged were the governor’s friends, and 
as they thought and believed, acted as such. The re- 
sult is in perfect accordance with your reasoning and 
philosophy! 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 


The Providence Daily Advertiser contains a list of the 
delegates to the Antimasonic Convention, recently held 
in Faneuil Hall. We copy the names of the individuals 
who represented the county of Suffolk in that assembly of | 
patriots. It will be seen that the medical profession was. 
powerfully represented; and the ‘ middling interest’ too, 
it appears, was not neglected in the selection of delegates. 
Fifty years hence we shall, probably, see the names of | 
the immortal sixty-five on parchment, as we now see the 
names of the signers of the declaration of independence. 

[Gazette.] 


George Sutherland Horatio N. Crane 
John D. Williams Stephen Child, jr. 
George Odiorne ~" Sargent L. Littlehale 
Jacob Hall ~~ Martin Packard ® 
Dr. Abner Phelps Caleb Stimson 
Henry Gassett Daniel Gregg 
William Marston Otis Tileston 

Daniel Weld Daniel Ballard 
Jonathan French Edward Smith 

Benj. W. Lamb Isaac F. Rowe 

Benj. V. French James Pike 

John P. Whitwell William Simonds 
Thomas Walley “~~ Ezra Chamberlain 


Joel Thayer ~ Moses Whitney, jr. 
Ephraim Hall Aaron Bancroft 
Ebenezer Clough George Williams 


Joshua Norton 
Thomas Warren 
George W. Adams 
James Cheever 
Josiah Hait 
George Gibson 
Daniel Diciinson 
Joseph Urann 


Israel Ames 

Thomas Barnes 

Dr. Isaac F. Appleton 
Amasa Walker 
Nathaniel F. Ames 
Dr. Isaac Porter 

Silas Pierce 2 
Amos Farnsworth. 


Noah Lincoln John Marsh 
Simon K. Hewins Samuel Stimson 
John Sullivan Amos Wood 


Jonathan Carleton Stephen Bates 


David Tilden 

~ Samuel D. Greene 
Thomas A. Davis 
Israel Martin 
Richard S. Roberts 


{From the National Gazette. 

We have received from different sources, strictures ex- 
ceedingly severe upon Mr. Rush’s letter concerning Ma- 
sonry. It was only a few days ago that we could bring 
ourselves to read this unique production. We regard it as 
highly reprehensible, and shall, in due time, treat it ac- 
cordingly. That gentleman has denounced and stigmatiz- 
ed the American Press in general with a fierceness of 
invective which indicatesa great want of judgment as 
well as temper in the whole question. His charges, 
moreover, are altogether unjust. With regard to the 
Press, he is a wanton and violent aggressor, against whom 
the journalists of this country should make common cause. 
It surprises us that his extravagant letter has found favor 
with any one American editor except such of the corps as 
are specially devoted to political antimasonry. We have 
never had any communication with any Mason as such; 
we know not where the influence of Masonry or Masons 
is felt; by no possibility could we be subject or obnox- 
ious to it in the least degree. But we have always endeav- 
ored to discountenance, and will ever resist, the antima- 
sonic excitement, as unworthy of the reason, justice, prob- 
ity and\candor of the American people. 

Mr. Rush appears suddenly as a new Peter the Hermit, 
preaching, with furious zeal and ,hyperbolical rhetoric, a 
wild crusade against what may be termed phantasmago- 
ria, conjured out of a single crime real or supposed, the 
work of a certain number of fanatics or miscreants, 
which seems to have been as strongly reprobated by the 
Masonic bodies, as by their antagonists. Enormous ex- 
aggeration is the principal trait or leaven of his Letter; in 
the tempest and whirlwind of his passion, he has fallen 
into palpable inconsistences and sophisms; and, as a na- 
tional politician, he seems to have wholly forgotten the 
interests of Mr. Clay, or deemed them utterly insignifi- 
cant, in comparison with other objects. As far as his 
present declamation may be operative, in the contest be- 
tween the mere Jackson party and the National Republi- 
cans, it must be injurious to the cause of the latter, which 
is now the most important of our political concerns. We 
have never admired Mr. Rush as a political economist, a 
statesman or writer; but we have been accustomed to 
view him personally with much respect, and we there~ 
fore sincerely regret the extraordinary leap which he has 
just made upon a stage suitable only fora different descrip- 
tion of actors. 


Nathaniel Budd 
Benj. Sweetser 
Daniel Wild, jr. 
~ Newell Withington—65. 


DiscRAcEFUL.—Some of the antimasons in Queens- 
bury, Warren co. we are informed, were so enraged at 
their defeat at the town meeting on Tuesday last, that 
they undertook to subdue Masons, and those who did not 
see fit to unite in the ‘holy cause’ of antimasonry, by 
force—they used their fists very freely, but not being suc- 
cessful, knives were resorted to ! We understand one man 
was much injured in an affray with an anti—the anti 
knifed him in good earnest.—[{Sandy Hil) Herald ] . 


_ Sutton Royal Arch Chapter holds four regular com- 
munications ina year, on the Tuesday preceding, or at 
the full moon, in March, June, September, and Decem- 
ber. Their annual meeting isin March. ‘The Officers 
chosen at their annual meeting, A. L. 5831, were as fol- 
lows, Jonas L. Sibley, H.P.; Thomas Harbach, K.; 
Caleb Chase, 8.; Harvey Park, T.; Daniel Tenney, 8.; 
Nehemiah Chap, R. H. C.; Amasa Roberts, C. H.; 
Daniel G. Livermore, P, S.; John W. Whipple, M. 3d 
V.; Joseph L. Freeman, M. 2d V.; Jothan Gale, M. Ist.; 
Simeon Woodbury, 8. S.; Simon Tenney, Jur. J. &.; 
Daniel L. B. Goodwin, C.; Amasa Roberts, Caleb Chase, 
Nehemiah Chase, Com. of Finance; John F, Barton, Ml.; 


Samuel Williams, Tyler. 


AnTImAsonic VAGRANTS.—Antimasonic moralists 
set up a wondrous hue and cry about the wickedness 
and immorality of Masonic ceremonies; yet they have 
a company of strolling mountebanks, scouring our 
towns and villages, and exhibiting, as they profess, 
these very blasphemous ceremonies! Now, assuming 
as true, that Masonic ceremonies are indelicate and of 
pernicious tendency, these mercenary bands are either 
imposters, and are not representing the true ceremo- 
nies of Masonry, or they are spreading blasphemy and 
wickedness throughout the country. In either case 
they are indictable, and ought to be punished. Ad- 
mit that they represent the genuine principles of Ma- 
sonry, and that those principles are irreligious, in 
which case are they calculated to do the greatest 
harm, by being confined to the Lodge room, or by be- 
ing hawked about the country, and peddled out to the 
simple and credulous?) The answer to this question is 
very simple; and is, perhaps, worthy of the considera- 
tion of the civil authorities of towns wherein these 
fellows make their appearance. 


Rueroric.—In speaking of antima- 
sonry in Massachusetts, Thurlow Weed says, ‘the cradle 
of liberty has commenced 1ocking.’—To have finished 
the figure and rendered its beauties complete, he should 
have added, ‘and the antimasonic baby is going to 
sleep.’ ‘Hush my dear lie still and slumber.’ 


The Olive Branch Lodge, situated in Sutton, holds four 
‘regular communications ina year, viz. on the Monday 
preceding, or at the full moons, in February, May, Au- 
“gust, and November, and the Communication in Februa- 
ry, is their annual Meeting, for the choice of Officers; the 
following is a correct list chosen and appointed in Februa- 
ry, A. L, 5831. 

Thomas Harbach, M.; Asa Woodbury, 8. W.; Jo- 
seph L. Freeman, J. W.; Simeon Woodbury, T.; Daniel 
Tenney, S.; Ithran Harris, 8. D.; John W. Whipple, J. 
D.; Daniel G. Livermore, 8. 8.; Simon Tenney, Jr. J. 
'S.; Daniel L. B. Goodwin, C.; Jonas B. Sibley, John 
F. Barton, Mls.; Jonas L. Sibley, Daniel Tenney, Com. 
of Finance. ; Samuel Williains, Tyler. 


Officers of Union Lodge, Middlebury, Vermont, 
For the present year. 
Larvius Fillmore, Master; Ira Gifford, Senior Warden; 
Martin Wood, Junior Warden; Daniel L. Potter, Secre- 


lain; Nathaniel Foster, Marshall. 


MASONIC FESTIVAL. 
PFLHE nativity of St. John the Baptist will be celebrated 
at Hardwick, Mass, on the 24th of June, by King Hiram’s 
Royal Arch Chapter, joined by Mount Zion Lodge,— 
The neighboring Encampments, Chapters, and Lodges, 
and the brethren, generally, are respectfully invited to at- 
tend, wearing their jewels and appropriate clothing. An 
address will be delivered by the Rev. Ezexren L. 
Bascom. The procession will form at the Hall of Br. 
C. Ruggles, at 11 o’clock A. M.; by whom suitable re- 
freshments will be provided. . 
Tickets, for gentlemen $1, for ladies 50 cents each. 


By order of the Committee. 
GARDNER RUGGLES. 


May 24th 4. L. 5831. 


ENCAMPMENT OF MASSACHUSETTS 
AND RHODE-ISLAND. 


NOTICE is hereby given that the annual assembly of 


‘\the Grand Encampment of Massachusetts and Rhode- 


Island will take place at Masons’ Hall, Boston, on 


P. M. for the choice of officers, and such other business as 
may regularly come before them. The officers and mem- 
bers of the Grand Encampment, Representatives of Subor- 
dinate Encampments, and all concerned, will take notice 
thereof and govern themselves accordingly. 
By order of the M. W. Grand Master. 


June 11. Attest, SAMUEL HOWE, G. Rec.” 


tary; Eizer Peck, Treasurer; Zipron M. Gridley, Chap- 


THURSDAY, the 30th instant, at half past 7 o’clock, | 


| 
| | 
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THE LACE CRAVAT. 
[Concluded. ] 

‘With hollow, solemn accents, in the profound 

silence of the night, the spirit addressed the fear- 

ful monarch: ‘ George, you have forgotten the sa- 

cred promise you made me on my death-bed 


your mind. George, be converted unto the Lord, 


| 
| 


| 
| 
‘manone loves! They know so well how to in- 


-sinuate themselves into the-heart and influence! 


_|'the judgment, that before the end of the day, 
God has permitted me to come and recal it to)! 


his judgments are terrible, an@ verily, verily, 1) 
say to you, your day approaches; she whem you} 
love with an unhallowed passion, can precipitate |. 
you into the dwelling place of the wicked, but 
she cannot retain you on earth one moment be- 
yond your appointed bour. George! George! || 
be converted unto the Lord.’ After these words, | 


a slight breathing passed over the visage of the, tals 


king. He looked, but saw nothing; he listened |, 
but silence reigned. ‘Do I sleep?’ he aitiied | 
himself—‘is it a dream? No, am sure I 
not sleep. Ah, how much the shade resembled 
her who—oh, there is no room for doubt--’t was 
a warning from above. lam resolved--fixedly, 
immovably resolved, to see no more her whom I), 
ought notto love.’ And to confirm this good), 
resolution, the king kneeled in prayer. He) 
counted the strokes of the deep-toned bell, as 
they echoed along the vaults of the castle, pro- 
claiming the passage of the leaden-footed hours | 
of the tedious night. 

The ensuing day bad been fixed upon, as the || 
occasion of a magnificent fete at Lady Horatia’s | 
in compliment to the royal lover; but he sent her): 
word he should not attend; and that for several |) 
days he would only be visible to his ministers. 

This sudden resolution alarmed the favorite. 
She managed so well that she gained access to 
the repentant monarch notwithstanding the orders |, 
he nad given; and though he at first signified by |, 
the coldness of -his manners and the severity of || 
his Observation, his displeasure at her intrusion, | 
she appeared so lovely and seducing, that he was 
just going to express by a fervent exclamation the 
witchery of her charms, when his eyes suddenly |, 


fell on the spot where the queen had appeared; 
seizing then the hand of his mistress, he said: 


‘Here even here, she bade me last night to re-| 


nounce you.’ 

‘Whom? inquired Horatia,‘ whom did you 
see last night?’ 

“Her, whom God gave me for a wife, the queen 
Sophia,’ 

‘You and England have wept her. Think no 
more of her; she is at peace in the tomb.’ 

‘Tombs sometimes re-open; her’s has opencd 


its marble jaws and freed its tenant—last wight— |, 
even in this chamber--there--near my bed, I saw |, 


‘Per with these eyes that now behold you; and 
heard--ay, lieard her speak--‘ George! George!’ 
she eried, ‘ be converted unto the Lord, and break 
the unhallowed ties in which you are bound.’ 
-©Ah, sire, you love me no more; and to sever 
those bonds which form my happiness, you hay 
recourse to visions and dreams. Sire, it would 
be more sincere simply to say, Horatia, I no lon- 
ger love you.’ ‘Tears and sobs followed these 
words, and the king who retired to a distance, re- 
turned to his lover and said: ‘ Horatia, how can 
you say I have ceased to love you. If I loved 
you not, {should have nocause to complain.-- 


i 


you forever, but my love is even stronger thar my 
duty to God; for He has despatched a messenger 
from the dead to command me to renounce you, 
yet still I adore you;’ and ne pressed her fondly 
to his bosom, and her tears were quickly dri- 
ed. 


What power is there in the words of the wo- 


George disbeheved he had received the previous |, 
night, a warning from above, and that it really 
'was Sophia of Brunswick who had appeared aes 
him; the conviction he had felt in the morning 
vanished before the incredulous smiles of his lov- 
ler. 

‘Yes,’ he repeated whe he retired to his aon 
‘ing apartment, ‘ Horatia is right; il was a crea-' 
tion of my brain; the dead did not appear to mor- 


He deceived himself. The spirit of the queen 

gain revisited him. She was pale as before; but) 
the expression of her countenance still more stern. 
‘George,’ said the spectre, standing at the foot of | 
his bed, the purple curtains of which she had rais- 
ed with her hands, ‘ George, you would rather 
trust her who has said that God had not through 
-me,admonished you, that it was only an idle 
dream which disturbed you, than believe me-- | 
Now listen to me--this is the last time that 1 who, 
was your wife, and whose body is in the grave, | 
\will be permitted to appear to you--after this in-| 
terview my silence will be eternal; my lips will 
‘fall into dust. George, be converted unto the 
| Lord, for your hour approaches; and that you 
shall not say again, ‘No, Sophia of Brunswick. 
has not issued from the tomb! I will leave you, 
‘an evidence of my spirituality; if the hand of a) 
mortal can untie the knot made by the hand of a| 
‘tenant of the sepulchre, then may you laugh at ||‘ 
my words and at my warnings; but if, on the oon- | 
trary, neither you, nor she, nor any other can un-| 


‘tie it, say then, truly it was the spirit of Sophia of | 
Brunswick that appeared to me and warned me to| 
‘be converted unto the Lord.’ So saying, the | 
“spectre ‘eaning over the bed, took a lace cravat} 
‘that the king had laid aside, tied a knot in it, and | 
‘threw it on the breast of its astonished and trem- 
lations owner. ‘The heavy velvet curtains fell.and 
the vision disappeared. 

The king no longer doubted. Covered with a 
cold sweat, his heart audibly beating, be lay mo- 
tionless; his distended eyes immovably fixed on 
ihe place where the spirit had appeared, as if he 
still beheld its awful form; his breath suspended 


e|\ vain, every unsuccessful experiment increased his 


ithe preceding days; but in the midst of his busy 


to catch the stilled unearthly accents of fis visi- | 
‘tant; bat nought save the oscillating pendalum of 
the clock, disturbed the silence of the hour. ‘The: 
| lace rested like an immense, 
weighf on his breast; and he dared not remove) 
‘it. Finally, blushing at his fears, he suddenly | | 
sprang out of bed, took the knotted cravat, and, 
trembling in ever fibre, carried itto a lamp, whieh | 
was burning in an adjoining cabinet. He made 
divers attempts to untie it, but all his efforts were 


light picce of 


fear and perturbation. Returning to his cham- 
ber, banishing the idea of sleep, and preparing a 
great light, he commenced reading several peti- 
tions, which had been presented to him during 


employment, the thought of the spectre constant- 
occupied his mind. | 


\which immediately caught 


‘her presence of mind, 


dy Heratia’s, his gloomy countenance betokening 
his inward anguish; as she came smiling towards 
him, attired fora fete, he said, ‘Thetime for 
smiles and festivity is passed. You have deceiv- 
ed me, madam; last night the queen again ap- 
peared to me.’ 


* Sire you are not well; your niind is agitated; 
you are deceived,’ replied Horatia. 

‘Tis you, and you alone who are deceived, re- 
joined the monarch, in displeasure. You would 
have me believe it was only a dream. Well;-- 
behold ! and he gave her the cravat, 
‘Hear what the queen said to me: ‘ George be 
converted unte the Lord, for your hour approach- 
es; and that you shall not say to-morrow, No, 
Sophia of Brunswick has not issued from the 
‘tomb ! I will leave you an evidence of my spiritu- 
ality. If the hand of a mortal can untie this 
knot made by a tenant of the sepulcbre, then may 
you laugh at my words and my warnings; but if, 
on the contrary, neither you, nor she, nor any 
other mortal, can untie it, say then, truly it was 
the spirit of Sophia of Brunswick that appeared to. 
me, and warned me to be converted unto the 
Lord |’ ‘ Horatia, here is the knot; strive to un- 
tie it—if you succeed, I shail believe *twas but 


i\the vision of a diseased imagination—I shall be 


cheerful and ha 


‘ Give it me,’ said Horatia, who still smiled, 
though inwardly alarmed at the manner and 
words of the king, ‘give it me, I will soon untie 
the knot;’? and with her pretty fingers, glittering 
with diamonds, she turned and re-turned the lace 
cravat, in the hope of finding some clue to the 


| mystery, but unsuccessfully; in vain she applied 


all her strength; and exercised all the methods 


art, or ingenuity suggested. A}l her efforts relax- 
ed, not in the least, the supernatural knot. 


‘You must be convinced now,’ said the king, 
you cannot succeed.’ 


‘ But,’ replied she, now grown impatient and 


uneasy, ‘I cando as Alexander did with the 


Gordian knot,’ and she threw the cravat into the 
fire. ‘The king hastily snatched it out, and al- 
ready on fire, threw it far from the hearth; in fal- 
ling it touched the light cress of the Lady Horatia, 


, and enveloped the 
Terrified and loosing 
she fled crying for help; 

‘her haste, and the opening of doors increased the 
‘fire. Her piercing “shrieks rung throughout the 
castle, and she resembled a flaming meteor traver- 
sing its long halls. She was no longer the young 
lover of the king attired for a fete. She soon fell 
and expired in horrible agonies. 

Fron that day the king became more and more 
melancholy; and passing many hours in prayer. 
| He founded a hospital; and did much good in the 
name of the queen Sophia. He often repeated: 
‘ Part of what she predicted has been verified, no 
‘hand could untie the knot she made; the remain- 
i\der of her prophecy will also be fulfilled in niy 
early death.’ 

The king did not deceive himself; two months 
after the death of the Lady Horatia he died; the 
queen had not been dead a year. 


beautiful wearer in flames. 


| 


‘| have lived,’ said Dr. E. D. Clarke, ‘to 
know that the great secret of human happiness is 
this:—never suffer your energies to stagnate.’ 
The old adage of ‘too many irons in the fire,’ 
conveys an abominable lie. You cannot have too 
many; poker, tongs, and all—keep them all go- 


Duty bide me tozee you no more, to separate from 


The subsequent evening the king went to La- 


ing. 
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THE DUTCHMAN’S FIRESIDE. 


We publish to-day, two chapters from this forth- 
coming novel of Paulding’s, which, if we mis- 
take not, will prove the most popular of all his 
works. Of the style of this work, it is unneces- 
sary to speak, as by general consent, the public 
have long since conceded to Mr. Paulding, the 
merit of being one of the first writers which 
our country has produced. Independent of the 


purity of style, so characteristic of all his writings, | 


the story of the Dutchman’s Fireside is admira- 


bly conceived, and told in the authoz’s most quaint |, 


manner. It abounds moreover, with reflections 
of the graver kind, which are worthy of being 
treasured up by every reader. ‘The following, for 
example, on the impropriety of attempting too 
early to instil into the infant mind a knowledge of 
books, should be written in letters of gold; and 
the parent who does not consider it worthy of re- 
flection, will in after life, feel that he has not 
faithfully discarged his duty to his offspring: — 

‘ Assuredly learning is a thing of almost inesti- 
mable value; but still I doubt it may be bought 
too dearly. Why should the season of childhood 
which God and nature have ordained to be a pe- 


riod of freedom from cares and toils, be converted | 


into one of labor and anxiety, for the sake of a 
little premature knowledge. which the early and 
tender intellect is unable to comprehend, or the 
eomprehension of which requires an effort of the 
mind which stints its growth forever afterward? 
Knowledge should only keep pace with the nat- 
ural growth of the human faculties. If it comes 
to exceed the powers of the mind, and to be too 
great for the grasp of our reason and judgment, 
the overburthened intellect becomes but an ass, 
laden with treasures of no use to the bearer, and 
only calculated to oppress the wholesome vigor 
and vivacity of nature. When I see a little 
urchin, who ought to be enjoying nature’s holy- 
day and strengthening his consiitution by whole- 
some exercise to bear the vicissitudes of the world 
in after-times, kidnappeed and sent to school to 
set on a bench for four or five hours together, em- 
ployed in learning by rote what he is unable to 
comprehend, [ cannot help contemplating him as 
the slave and the victim of the vanity of the pa- 
rent and the folly of the teacher. Such a system 
is only calculated to lay a foundation for disease 
and decrepitude, to stint the physical and intellec- 
. taal growth, and to produce a premature old age 
of body and mind.’ 

It is a long time since we have derived so much 
pleasure from a work of fiction, as the perusal of 
the Dntchman’s Fireside has afforded us; it a- 
bounds with beauties of every description; and 
is destined to add largely to the well-earned fame 
of the writer. ‘The following picture of the past 
and present state of society in Albany, is equally 
applicable to tais city; where the simple manners 
and honest peculiarities of our Dutch ancestors 
have disappeared, and their places usurped by 
splendid ignorance, and the host of vices atten- 
dant upon an aristocracy of wealth. There is 
much truth—we say it with regret--too much 
truth in the sketch:-- 

‘The intercourse of young people in those 
times was very different from what it is at present. 
I pretend not that one age is, upon the whole, 
wiser or better than another; orto sit in judg- 


ment upon my contemporaries. But often cateh 
myself contemplating, with something like sober 
regret, those days of unostentatious simplicity, 
easy, unaffected intercourse, and manly indepen- 
dence. Who, indeed, that hath gathered from his- 
tory and tradition a picture of the manners, modes, 
and morals of the ancient patriarchs of Albany 
and its neighborhood, but will be inclined to con- 


trast them dolefully with those of the present! 


times ? Who but will sigh to behold their places 
usurped by gilded butterflies, ostentatious begga- 
ry; empty pretence and paltry affectation ? In the 
room of men independent of the smiles and frowns 
of bankers and bankrupts, he will find specula- 
tors glittering in their borrowed plumage for an 
hour or two, then passing away, leaving nothing 
behind them but the wrecks of their unprincipled 
career. Where once sat the simple magistrates, 
administering the few simple laws necessary to 
regulate the orderly con:munity over which they 
presided, is now collected a body of garrulous, 
ignorant, visionary, or corrupt legislators, pamp- 
ering their own private interests at the expense 
of the public good, and sacrificing the prosperity 
of one portion of the State to the grasping avidity 
of another. In the room of prosperous yeoman- 
ry and independent mechanics, we behold crowds 
of hungry expectants, neglecting the sure and on- 
ly means of competency, and begging, in the ab- 
jectness of a debased spirit, permission to sacri- 
fice their independence for a wretched pittance, 
held under the wretched tenure of a man who has 
no will of hisown. The once quiet city, where 
the name and idea of political corruption was un- 
known, is now a whirlpool of intrigue, where 
empty bubbles are generated and kept alive by 
the agitation uf the waters and boiling and con- 
flicting eddies gather intoone focus all the straws, 
and chaff, and feathers, and worthless nothings, 
that float upon the surface of the stormy pud- 
dle.’ 

We have been furnished by the Messrs Har- 
PER, With the proof sheets of this work, in ad- 
vance of the publication, and do not feel at liber- 
ty to extend our quotations. Wecan assure our 
readers, however, that there is a rich treat in re- 
serve for them; and all who admire graphic de- 
scriptions of nature, and accurate delineations of 
character, vill unite with us in pronouncing this 
the \best of the Autior’s productions.—| New- 
York Courier.]} 

[The above work constitutes No. 8 and 4 of 
the ‘ Library of Select Novels.’ It is for sale at 
the Book stores in this city.] Ep. Mir. 
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HOW TO MAKE A CHILD HATE THIE STUDY OF 
ENGLISH GRAMMER. 


Set him to committing his Graramer to memo- 
ry. Proceed exactly according to the course of the 
author’s arrangement. Require him to recite pre- 
cisely the language of the book.--Regard the 
ideas as of little comparative consequence. Go 
through in this manner. ‘Then begin again, and 
go through the second time. When the pupil ne- 
glects his lesson till near the close of the school, 
drive him to it, and make him learn it before he 
goes home; however fatigued his mind or body 
may be. Take care above all, to have him learn 
the rules—the examples and illustrations as well 
as the principle. Spend nearly all the first term 


| thisi n manner. 


At the commencement of the second term, re- 
quire him to commit his grammer to memory once 
more. Next set him to parsing the first chapter 
of St John, inthe New Testament. Blame him 
if he cannot understand why the word beginning 
‘isanoun. In order that his ideas of verb may be 
clear and definite, make him conjugate the verb 
ito be through all its changes, whenever it occurs; 
if itis three times in a single verse. Give hima 
lecture, now and then, on the word that. ‘Tell 
him it is sometimes a relative pronoun, sometimes 
an adjective pronoun and sometimes a conjunction; 
and that he must determine which it is, in any 
given case, by the sense of the passage. Make 
him repeat the words, at every step he takes. 

While parsing, take care to have a considera- 
ble number of pens to mend before you in order 
to save time by mending them while you hear the 
lesson. ‘Take care also to have several scholars 
call for assistance in their arithmetic while the 
class is up. One thing more is indispensable, 
which is, to have one pupil in the class far behind 
the rest in progress, and make the more advanced 
scholars in every instance, wait for him. _ 

[Con. Obs.]} 


WOMAN AT HOME. 

It is said that the character of a woman may be 
known by the internal appearance of her house, 
and the dress and manners ofherchildren. If the 
furniture of her apartments exhibits an air of ex- 
travagance and show, rather than comfort, we 
may infer that she is a vain woman; and that her 
mind, and her dress, are equally fantastic. If 
the ornaments of her house, however splendid 
they may be, are badly arranged, or incongruous- 
ly assorted with those that are mean or common, 
and more especially if the drapery of Arachne is 
suffered to hang through the walls or cornices,it is 
a ‘ proof strong as holy writ,’ that she is deficient 
both in taste and neatness. Such a woman would 
as likely as not wear black stockings with a white 
dress—-roses in her beaver, and a cap to save the 
trouble of combing her hair. 


If her children, notwithstanding the fashion or 
richness of their clothes, are dirty or carelessly 
dressed—if their minds are uncultivated, and their 
manners rude, the mother will most generally 
prove to be both ignorant and indolent, or which 
is worse, wholly indifferent to the well-being of 
her children. The opposite of all these may be 
ascribed to the woman whose house is neat in eve- 
ry part as faras she is able torender itso. It 
matters not whether she dwells ina palace or a 
cottage, order and neatness are cozspicuous in 
every thing around her. In the dress of her ehil- 
dren, she unites simplicity with taste, and attends 
at once to.the improvement of their minds, and 


less degree, according to their respective stations 
in life. will recommend them to society. Such a 
woman, although she may not be learned or ac- 
complished according to the modern acceptation of 
the term, will be found to possess judgment, good 
sense, and acorrect taste. With respect to her 
dress, its ‘ unfitness’ will never be made an apolo- 
gy for not seeing her friends. Her domestic, or 
other engagements, may with propriety prevent 
her from receiving their visits; but if she chooses 
to see them, her dress, if proper for the business 
in which she may happen to be engaged, she will 
never be ashamed of. Both at home and a- 


broad it will always be dictated by a sense of 
propriety. 


cultivation of those graces which, in a greater or 


— 


| 
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[From the Subaltern.} \ || think that this law should be the first past, but such luke- . . 
“Do you bite your thumb at us, sit ? warm counsel suits not the spirit of the party;—we would WOSTONw MASONUG MURROW. 
I do bite my thumb.’ have Masons é 
ial Spenepeare. ‘ Years in dying, never dead.’ SATURDAY MORNING, JUNE 18, 1831. 
* Come on, begin the grand attack, 
And 1ll be there and sound the trumpet.’ The bare exterminatien of the vermin is easily enough = ee 


Dr. Christopher Caustic. 

We have seen and read, with vast delight and edifica- 
tion, the proceedings of the antimasonic convention, ‘ be- 
gan and holden’ in the city of Boston, for the purpose of 
suppressing all secret societies, and exterminating the 
members of them. We notice with exquisite pleasure, 
that something was said about ‘withholding the common 
courtesies of life,’ from Masons. The ‘ honorable men’ 
did not exactly say that they would do so, and treat 
those infernal Masons as they deserve,but they hinted at the 
propriety of so duing, and intimated the state of their 
feelings towards Masons, by permitting such a thought 
to enter into their hearts, and form itself into audible and 
articulate sounds upon their lips. 

‘ A hint is as good as a kick to’some folks,’ says the pro- 
verb. We trust we shall always be found zealous in so 
good a cause, and will do all in our feeble power to assist 
and further so charitable, so rational, so christian and so 
desirable a consummation. 

The world has been in pain long enough about the se- 
eret of Freemasonry; it is high time that secret was forci- 
bly extorted from its guardians, or that those guardians 
should become ‘vessels of the law’s fury.” We have 
seen with feelings of the liveliest pleasure, that the public 


begin to be convinced that their lives and property are not 
safe in the hands of a Masonic jury. We rejoice to see it | 
recommended to the clergy to excomniunicate, unbaptize | 
and. exclude from the communion of the Lord’s supper, | 
those wretches whom it would be a stretch of christian | 
eharity,to call merely misguided, when it is proved already | 
that they are no better than murderers,’ ‘and it will go. 
never to be thought of. soon.’ | 
Such is our zeal and indignation against all secret socie- 
ties, that we propose further that, all marriages aliondy | 
centracted or that may hereafter be contracted with Ma-| 
sons, be declared null and void, and that the childten of) 
all such horrible, unnatural and incestuous connexions, be| 


accomplished, their quietness and timidity, their regard 
for the laws and their absurd notions of ‘ hereafter,’ &c. 
render them an easy prey. Punishment to be salutary 
must be fe/l;—our legislators did not regard the pomp 
and circumstance when they decreed hanging as a punish- 
ment for certain offences, it was the pain and disgrace that 
was contemplated. Besides~—antimasons remember, 
Morgan. 


Sixthly—In anticipation of the exterminating crusade 
that will soon be practiced, as it is already preached, a- 
gainst Masons, we beg leave to recommend the following 
scale of bounties to be offered to the troops employed in 
that glorious christian warfare:— 


Forthe head of ever Grand Royal Arch Mason, five 
dollars; every Grand High Priest, five dollars; and the 
same for the head of every one bearing the title of Grand; 
for the head of every Most Excellent, four dollars; for all 
Excellents and Sirs, three dollars; all Master Masons, two 
dollars; all Fellow Crafis, one dollar; Entered Apprentices, 
fifty cents; for every certified pair of Masonic ears, one 
dollar,—every certified single ear, twenty five cents, to be 
paid in Fndian land. 


Seventhly—To show our detestation of all secret’socie- 
ties, and of every thing that looks like a secret, we pro- 
pose that all Masonic and neither one nor t’ other postmas- 
ters, be turned out of office, and sworn antimasons ‘ re- 
formed’ into their places; and that no — sealed letters be 
mailed, but-that all be read by the post masters; and such 
as are found to contain any thing of- importance or that 
looks like a secret, in love, law, commerce, manufactures, 
agriculture, politics, metaphysics, tea-table scandal, or 
miscellany, be published in some antimasonic paper, that 
‘the common courtesies of life be withheld’ from the 
writers of such letters as are not understood, that the ‘ na- 
tion may learn secrets no more.’ 


As the sole object of the amalgamation of antimasonry 
with politics and religion, is to obtain possession of the 


considered illegitimate, and incapable of inheriting real | 
estate. and that all real estate already in the possession of i 
such nondescript children, be seized and confiscated for the | 
use of antimasonic societies. 

Secondly—that all physicians, surgeons, midwives and 
apothecaries, be compelled to give bonds, under the pen- | 
alty of the ‘ withholding the common courtesies of life,’ 
to put to death all children of Masons that may hereafter , 
come under their professional care, either at time of their’ 
birth, or at any time previous to the age of twenty one 
years, and that every such physician, &c. be entitled to. 
such remuneration for so doing, as may be awarded by a | 
committee of the nearest’ antimasonic society. 

Thirdly—That any single woman found guilty, or sus- 
pected of encouraging,the addresses of a Mason, with the’ 
intention of marriage, shal] be compelled to do penanee as 
‘follows:—After divine service in the afternoon, the peni- 
tent, clad in a white sheet and bearing a lighted candle in 
her hand, shal: proceed up the church, londly and distinct- | 
dy proclaiming her guilt,—after which the clergyman, or | 
antimason present, may question he: concerning the con- 
versation that had taken place between ber and her Ma- 
sonic suitor;—and that no clergyman or justice of the 
peace, on pain of being debarred from ‘ the common 


courtesies of life,” perform the ceremony of marriage in | 


any case where a Mason is concerned, however remote- 
ly. 

Fourthly—that the antimasonic portion of the militia 
be immediately called out, mustered, armed and drilled 
for one week, preparatory to enforcing the Jaw, ‘ with- 
holding the common courtesiés of Jife,’ from Masons. 

Fifthly—that killing a Mason be no longer considered 
felony, but justifiable homicide, and that all antimasons 
be permitted to wear arms, either coneealed or openly, as 
they think best. Some of the more moderate antimasons 


| ed ‘ The Washington, La Fayette, and De Witt Clinton 
_antimasonic,. anti-Sunday-mail carrying, 


whip as well as the reins of secular power, we must earn- 


esily recommend that we—antimasons—form a coalition | 


with the Sunday mail folks, for mutual assistance, in back- 
ing up their petition, and they lending their aid to ‘ with- 
hold the common courtesies of life’ from all secret socie- 
ties, and that a national association be formed, to be call- 


anti-Sunday 
steam boat running, anti-Sunday laughing, anti-Sunday 
smoking, anti-Sunday snuff taking, anti-Sunday chewing 
tobacco society.’ 


We also suggest the propriety of instructing and en- 
couraging the boys and other idle people, to throw stones 
at the windows of thediflerent Masonic lodges, in order. 
to provoke the members to some overt act of “violence, 
for we would insist to ‘ keep on the windy side‘of the law,’ 
till we have an opportuniry of moulding the law as-we like. | 
Being unable to prove to the public by facts, convinced by 
arguments, or persuade by eloquence, that Masonry ex- 
erts any deleterious influence upon religion, politics,. or 
morals, or that its existence, its ceremonies or its titles are 
illegal or unconstitutional, we must follow tlie advice once 
given to Catalina, ‘ petre auxilium etiam ab imfirmis,’ to 
enlist under the banners of antimasonry, every infamous’ 
scoundrel whom we can coax or hire to stand by us. 


We can make no advances by the means of facts, 
rhetoric or logic, and we must, per force, employ the 
means that the devi! and our own ingenuity sugyest. We 
have indeed succeeded in raising a partial hue and cry,but 
that is not enough; we are actually nowin the same pre- 
dicament as certain noisy politicians noticed by Dr. John- 
son; ‘ a dozen of noisy, half drunken fellows get together 
in the bar-reom of a tavern, who imagine that the noise 


TRIUMPH OF THE PRESS. 


We congratulate our brethren of the type, as well 
as our brothers of the Masonic Fraternity, in the 
prospect now looming before us that the liberty of the’ 
Press will yet be protected by the laws; antimasonic’ 
bigotry and conspiracy to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. On Wednesday, in the Municipal Court for the 
‘City of Boston, came on for trial the libel case of the 
‘Commonwealth vs. F. 8. Hill. A more ample hall of 
‘Judicature, than usually had been occupied by that 
court, was provided by the mayor and aldernien, es- 
pecially for the occasion of this trial; anticipating, we 
presume, that the concourse of spectators and auditors: 
| would be immense;.so great was the excitement of the- 
pros and cons of Masonry.. 

The case was opened by J. T. Austin, Esq. the’ 
county attorney for the government, by a motion that. 
the defendant, before the empannelling of the jury for 
the trial, should be required to file a brief statement. 
of all such matters and things as he proposed to give 
in evidence to satisfy the jury of the truth of the mat-- 
ters alleged as libellous in the indictment. A late 
statute of Massachusetts having aliered the old com-- 
mon law as formerly practiced upon, which quaintly 
affirmed that ‘the greater the truth the greater the 
libel,’ so as to allow the truth now to be given in evi-° 
dence under the plea of not guilty, in prosecutions for 
a libel, provided it be made'satisfactory to appear on 
| the trial ‘that the matter charged as libellous was” 
published with good motives and for justifiable ends.’ 
Mr. Austin argued, at great length, in support of his 
motion, adducing as authority the statute altering the: 
law of libels;.contending. that for the due and proper’ 
administration of that law, conformably to the Bill of. 
Rights, it would be, if not necessary, at least proper. 
for the court so far to alter its practice, under the- 
common law, as to require the filing by defendant of 
such a brief statement; otherwise the prosecuting of- 
ficer might be surprised by the production of evidence, 
and not be prepared to meet it, with evidence to the 
contrary; and therefore without such brief statement, . 
ample and exact justice’ could not be administered.— 
‘This motion was successfully opposed by the counsel 
‘for the defendant, Messrs. Prescott and Parsons. The 
|Hon. Judge Thatcher, however, thought the motion to- 
introduce a new practice into the proceedings of the 
‘court, was of sufficient importance to require mature 

consideration, and: the court adjourned to next day. — 

|On Thursday morning, at the opening of the court, the 
judge announced the decision, substantially that there 

|was'no sufficient reason fer altering the practice of the 

‘court; and no such statement as moved for, could,. 
\ therefore, be required of the defendant. After some 

|further discussion before the court, upon the subject of 
‘the evidence and witnesses to be adduced to prove the 
‘facts stated in the pretended libel; which discussion: 
we considered as intended rather as an apology for 
the course intended to be pursued (the prosecuting wit- 
ness declining the investigation of the truth) than for 

the purpose of facilitating the process of the trial; the 
counsel for the government intimatedsthat a ‘WVolle- 
iprosequi’ might be entered on th gecord. This 
was accordingly done. Thus ends the prosecution.— 
From all which we, with all due daferenceto those 
more knowing than ourselves, infer and conclude that, 
the said notorious Avery Allyne not being willing to: 
meet the truth and hear publicly proclaimed and in- 
vestigated, in the halls of.justice and before the proper 
authority, his shameful proceedings and own personal 
debasement of his own character, has chosen to prove 


made by themselves is made by the world around them,’ | jjonaverts.and tyes deprived the gorernment of the evi-+ 


| | 


’ Peter’s power of meditation has not been melted with 


"Poets are seldom philosophers. 


dence on which they chiefly relied to sustain the charge. 
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an: 


In this case we think the attorney acted with great 
discretion, and hope the final issue of this prosecution 
alias persecution, will in some degree, allay#he anti- 
masonic excitement. 


We are right glad to hear from our old friend and cor- 
respondent, Sir Peter, again: his cogitations are always 
welcome. We are very much pleased ro perceive that 
the thermometer ranging from 90 to 100, has not had the 
effect of mel/ing all his ideas; as is very apt to be the 
case with many writers abont these days: at least friend 


‘ fervent heat’ these hot days; as will appear by the fol- 
lowing. 
Thoughts and meditations of Peter Pense, Esq. . 


‘ Aspiring tobe Gods, if angels fell; 
Aspiring to be angels, men rebel.’ 


Nothing can be more consonant than this sentiment, 
with a belief in Heathen mythology; or less becoming 
the mouth of a Christian. The Gods of the ancients are 
represented many; and each jealous of his own rank and 
prerogative. To emulate or aspire, therefore, among such 
Gods was deemed treason and rebellion; for continual | 


strife, bickering and contention distinguished them, And |, 


Phzton was justly hurled from heaven, for an act of pre- | 
sumption, in assuming to himself the seat of the coach- | 
man, Apollo, and atternptiag to guidethe Chariot of the | 
gun. 

But the God of the Christian isa God of power, with- 
out jealousy, of infinite goodness; and his angels are the 
‘ministers of justice and truth. To aspire toward the 
goodness and perfections of such a Being, and to emulate 
such ministers, is the proper, and most laudable employ- 
ment of men; and leads directly to the summit of Human 
excellence and perfection. With more wisdom and cor- 
rectness, the poet might have said, 

Aspiring to be God, though Satan fell; 
Aspiring to be angels, men excel. 


Emulation alone, among cotemporaries, is not ade- 
quate to the production of the greatest excellence of ku- 
man character. An image ‘or angel of perfection 
should be formed by every man, and kept always present | 


in the mind; and which, as a friendly Mentor, during the | 
whole course of his life, in word and actiou, heshould as- 
pire to copy and pursue, His endeavors shall not be in| 
vain; although, he can never overtake the fancied per- | 
fection; for the imagination will always outstrip the ac- 
tion. Theory will soar, where practice cannot creep. 
The image will improve, as the man approaches to excel-| 
lence; and will always /oom up, if I may use a nautical | 
expression, to something better and more exalted than | 
himself. Though it be sureto elude his embraces, the} 
man looses nothing by the pursuit. He will calmly move | 
on, in the road to perfection, without envy or annoyance: 
and in age, (if nature be not in fault,) with general appro- 
bation, will be esteemed the wisest and best of men; 
and, when life shall close, depart from the world with 
reputation and applause here, and a cheering hope of an 
hereafter. 

Not so the man who, having never formed ir his own. 
mind such an image of perfection, depends alone, for wis- 
dom and goodness, reputation and applause, upon the em-| 
ulation of cotemporaries. Such a being is satisfied with 
surpassing the inhabitants of his neighborhood, and _ those 
whe happen to come within his knowledge. And here 
isan end of his greatness. ‘To be wise, great and good, 
aman must emulate himself; and aspire after the per- 
fection of that image, which in his own mind, as a propet 
subject of emulation, he independently creates for him- 
self. This emulation will produce a Voltaire,a Locke, 
a Newton, a Howard, while from the other we can ex- 
pect little; at most, a Clark or a Letbnitz. While 


Newton, with aspiring genius, was building upon his own 
inventions; unfolding the laws of nature, and in the 


| had been removed, and named the successor. 


| sublime science of astronomy and in optics far distancing 
‘al his predecessors; Clark and Leibnitz were employed in 
| emulating each other, and striving for victory; and, by 
| thelr contradictions and metaphysical jargon, having con- 
fused their readers, were content to be confused them- 
‘selves; and finally died, like two well-matched game- 
| cocks; each crowing in his last agonies, as a signal that 
he deemed himself the victor. Had they more usefully 
employed their talents, and each confined himself to his 
own meditations and the communication of his thoughts 
to the public, the world would have been better in- 


stracted, and they have deserved a better fate. 


TREMENDovUs.—A Rio Janeiro paper of April 13th 
contains an account of a violent thunder storm which de- 
_scended upon port Alegre on the Iithof March. The rain 
fell in torrents, and the lightning struck in several places. 
A powder-heuse about a league from the city, containing 
37,500 pounds of powder, was struck and blown to 
atoms. ‘The explosion shook the whole city, like an 
earthquake. ‘The houses on the margin of the river felt 
the shock most, and every building received more or less 
injury. All the materials of the powder house were 
thrown to the distance of more than 200 rods; the foun - 
dations were torn up,and not a tile or beam was left. The 
woods in the immediate vicinity were swept down, and 
the largest trees torn up by the roots, [Trav.] 


Antim Asonic.—Myron Holley, Esq. well known in 
this State as a man of talents, has become editor of the 


Lyons Countryman,and O. L. Holley Esq. late editor of | 


the Troy Sentinel, is soon to publish a daily paper in this 
city. Well may we say par nobile fratram editorium 
antimasonicum. The eldet Holley was celebrated as a 
canal commissioner, he was a valuable practical man, oc- 
casionully speculative. The younger Holley left literature 
and this city some ten years ago, a tall good looking 
young man, he returns equally tall, bearing the serious 
impress of Antimasonry on his brow, which we apprehend 


in all New York, excepting the third ward. will serve to 
accumulate a few wrinkles and disband the few hairs 


‘which cover his fine head.—[N. Y¥. Engq.} 


PiriIFUL REVENGE.—The Providence Advertiser, 


| the other day circulated a report that the Post Master 


It turns 
out to have been a fabrication of the editor, to gratify his 
personal feelings. ‘Ihe Providence Patriot thus explains 
‘the matter. ‘Mr. Hallet applied a few days since far a 


box in the office, and was refused. He was told that no 
—— could be kept with him as he had failed on a 


| former occasion to comply with the rules of the office, he 
had used all the chicanery of a dishonest man to evade 
)}the payment of his postage bill, and could not be trusted 


again,’ 


Mr. Ev1ror—Observing in your paper of last week, 
a description of France during the Revolution of 1793, 
brought to my recollection the following—which perhaps 
is a revised edition of the same work, or written by a 
historian of kindred spirit: 


Fire and Sword. Fire and Sword. 


FRAN-CE. 

T, 
Foot. 
Law. 
| 


Fire and Sword. Fire and Sword 
ExpLANATION.— France divided—Throne over- 
turned--Law under Foot—honor blotted, out—Religion 
set aside— Fire and Sword in every corner. 
[Exeter News Letter. } 


Mr. B. Badger, formerly editor of Zion’s Herald, and 
more recently of the Christian Advocate, proposes to 
publish a religious, literary and miscellaneous news paper 
in New York eity, under the title ef ‘ Badger’s Weekly 
Messenger,’ which shall not be of a Sectarian charac- 
ter. We wish him success. aes 


Murpver.—On Wednesday afternoon, as one of the 
stage coaches was passing over the Salem turnpike to 
Boston, a man was discovered sitting on a rock, near 
the wall, a short distance from the floating bridge, in 
Lynn, bleeding at the side of the head, and apparently 
insensible. On’examination it was found that he had 
received two severe wounds on the left temple, one of 
which was about one and the other three-fourths of an 
inch in length: while in the act of removing him he 
died, without having been able to speak a word. He 
j8 supposed to have been murdered, and suspicion rests 
upon a man who had been seen with the deceased in 
Lynn:—names unknown. 


The Fredonia (N. Y.) Censor speaking of Mr. John@, 
Adams who took a seat in the convention of knaves and 
blockheads recently congregated in this city says.— 

Truly, it must be a very dignified station for one who 
‘has presided over ten millions of free people to be found 
‘among a set of broken down political office seekers 
whose avowed object it is to disfranchise a large portion of 
their fellow citizens. It was thought he let himself down 
sufficiently when he accepted a seat in congress, but he 
may now be said to be fairly at the bottom. He can go 
no lower. 


A meeting of the people of this city was held on the 
10th inst. to adopt measures for the relief of the suffer- 
ers by the fire at Fayetteville, N.C. H. eG. Otis was 
chosen Chairman, M. Brimmer, and T. B. Cuftis, Secreta- 
ries. A committee to obtain Subscriptions was appointed; 
and in anticipation of contributions, two thousand dollars 
was immediately procured and remitted. 


NEVER DESPAIR !—‘ Better late than never.’-—We 
glean the following for the edification of such, if any 
there be, as imagine themselves too old to eriter the noose 
matrimonial. Married, in Steuben co. on the 11th ult. 
by Rev. D. Smith, Mr. Moses Alexander, aged 95, to 
Mrs. Frances Tompkins, aged 105! 


Hints To EMiGrRAnts.—by felling the trees that 


jbo, men in every climate prepare at once two calam- 
ities for future generations,—the want of fuel and scarcity 
of water. 


In Lincoln Ms. at a recent town meeting a motion was 
made too rase from the list of Jurymen the name of a gen- 
tleman on account of his being a Freemason, which was 
almost unanimously rejected, four or five only voting in 
favor of the motion. bet 


Excessive Love!—A Miss Susan Coster has been 


tried recently in the State of Alabama, for firing a pistol 
at a false lover, as he was escorting another fair one to 


church. She was acquitted on the ground that there wag 
no malice, but on the contrary, an excess of love! 


The anniversary of St. John is to be celebrated at 
Wiscasset Maine, by Lincoln Lodge on the 24th instant, 
an address is to be delivered on the occasion. The breth- 
ron in that vicinity are invited to attend. | 


MARRIED. 


In this city, on Tuesday evening, James W, Paige to 
Miss H. S. White. 

Mr. Charles L. Chipman to Miss Elizabeth C. Tilden. 

By Rev. Dr. Wisner, Rev. George W. Blagden to 
Miss Miriam Phillips. 


DIED. 


In this city, on Sunday morning, Mr. William Web- 


ster, printer, 29. 
On the 14th inst. Mary E. F. daughter of E. Barthel- 


| omew, 5 years and 9 mos. 


Thomas Francis, youngest child of Thomas Cope- 


land. 


cover the tops and sides of mountains, (says de Hum- - 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
— 
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“The fancied sadness of a dreamy hour— 


- J drunk the fragrance breathing from its flower, 


‘The soal wil! mount and Jeave these bonds of flesh behind. 


But Poesy hath in its glorious sun 


Gaze tos upon my teaf, nor twine with flewers: my hair. 


POBLRY. | 


_ [From the Am. Traveller.) 
porTRY. 
By 0. W. W. 


* Yet would I press ye to my lips once more, 
Ye wild yet withering flowers of Poesy , 

Vet would I drink the fragrance which ye pour, 
Mixed with decaying odours; for to me_ 

Yo have beguiled the hours of infancy.” 


© (Henry Kirke White.] 


When care the tired spirit hath depressed ,— 
When on the pallid brow the mark is set 
Of grief’s dejection, an unwelcome guest 
Too him who strives, but cannot all forget 
High hopes, that once his swelling bosom met; 
When mind, through weary suffering, is turned 
From arduous attainment,—there may yet 
Be found a peace for which his soul hath yearned-- 
A calmness, which if truly sought, is ever earned. 


It. 
And grief hath been my own; I do not mean 


Yet have I found sometimes a spell, to wean 
My thoughts from sorrow’s melancholy power; 
For Poesy, hath cast a gladness o’er 

My early days—in hours of trying pain 


And felt a freshness stealing through my vein, 
Forgetfulness within the music of its strain. 


I have not sought a momentary joy 
From the illumination of its page; 
it hath an essence fitted to employ 
The higher musings of our riper age; 
And yet like bird, whose solitary cage 
Preclades a far and unimpeded flight; 
The spirit tamed by earthly pilgrimage, 
With upward look still strives in fatile might 
‘Towards realms it would attain, yet may not reach them 
quite. 
Iv. 
Or if sometimes its energy may gai 
Que taste of joy, toward which the eye is cast; 
One step in regions where the soul will reign 
Unfettered, when the dream of earth is past; 
We weep that these creations are so vast, 
So far above the searching power of mind; 
Then smile, to think each moment fleeting fast 
Doth bring us nearer, where all unconfined 


v. 

If there be any who have striven for 
The guerdon of applause to bear him on, 
Such strife for fame is but an idle war, 

A grief, when lost—a weariness, if won. 


A meed sufficient to repay our toil, 
A light which burneth o’er the path we ran— 
And Time himself, who doth our treasures spoil, 
‘The purity of such delights can never soil. 

vi. 
My aspirations have not been that fame 
Would grace my forehead with her ivy twine; 
It is not for an oft-repeated name 
That Poesy I studied to divine, 
And make its hallowed inspiration mine: 
And thus, siace I have not essayed to wear 
The wreaths on more inspired brows that shine, 
It will not move me, so the young and fair 


vil. 
One only voice, which gave'to the the ‘ineed 
I coveted, no longer meets mine ear; 


The only lip whose praises I might he heed— 

That smile, the only smile I counted dear; 

That eye which gave the tribute of a tear 

Sometimes unto the music of my song,—= 

Are distant; and perliaps so they were near} ~ 

Would pass me now unnoticed in the throng; *- 

Then wherefore seek for others the gay wens among ? 

There are, who count an unessential ting” 

The dream of Poesy —it is no dream, 

But a reality, from which doth spring 

Each higher thought: have such made earth a theme 

Of close observance? Her creations gleam 

With rarest beauties; what be such but pure 

Developement of Poesy’s esteem ? 

Which in each fair existence must endure, 

While nature lasteth, and the site of earth is sure. 


Ix. 

Have such turned upward their admiring gaze 

Upon the eloquence of this bright sky ? 

Have such e’er traced yon system in its ways 

Nor read above the words of Poesy ? 

Have such observed with reverence the gea 

When waters lit with radiance the air; 

Nor fancied that within their melody 

Its spell was writ mysteriously there— 

Now living in the wave, now dwelling in a star ? 
x. 

While earthly passions claim us as their own, 

Her dreams recall our feelings when they soar; 

*T were vain, the hope to meet its gentle tone 

In perfect harmony; but when no more 

Unmeaning visions cloud our spirits o’er,— 

When brighter prospect to the soul is given 

Of mysteries which then it may explore; 

When earth is past, and death’s dark vale is riven, 


Oar harp may wake its sweet, its purest strain in Heaven! 


[From the New-York Mirror.] 
REGRETS, 

Auas ! my hair is turning grey, 
My limbs are growing slender; 

I find my heart too, day by day, 
Becoming very tender; 

My bosom’s lord sits on his throne 
With an unusual lightness; 

And the gay world has never shone 
With half its present brightness. 


Ah ! I have been a thoughtless youth, 
To sport so with affections; 

To promise so much deathless truth, 
And break such rich connexions; 

To hurry on from fair to fair, 
From one love to another, 

And to be welcome every where— 

_ Bat only as a brother! 


I might have married years ago, 
Some fair and wealthy Jady, 

But now my light is burning low, 
And life is growing shady; 

My single friends have left my side, 
To wed their half a million, 

With some quite pretty partner bride, 
To dance through life’s cotillion. 


1 speak, but fair ones do not stay, 
As once they did, but shun me; 
No eyes grow bright with meiting ray, 
When resting soft upon me; 
To bosom beats beneath its lace, 
Its gentle thoughts to smother; 
No angel shows a troubled face, 
“When I address another ! 


Een thus it is, though on my life 


I cannot guess the reason; 


I must t live on without a wife 
Through my appointed season. 

In single blessedness must go _ 
* Where they will shortly lay me, 
With not a creature willing to 


Love, honor, and obey me! + * 


OH NO, I NEVER SHALL FORGET. 


By T. H. Bayley. . 
Oh no, I never shall forget, 
.When, in our early years,. 
She smiled, and should I heave a sigh, 
She ’d calm my rising fears; 
Her name, I ne’er can mention it, 
It glows within my breast; 
Her words I never shall forget, 
~ Till in the grave I rest. 


Her beauty, unsurpass’d by none,— 
None with her form could vie, 

Ha virtue, Ah! the poor can tell, 
And spirits in the sky. 

She loved me—why was I bereav’d, 
Of her none can replace? 

Ob ! when shall I again behold, 
That form, that smile, that face. 


Like one unheeding all around, 
1 fancy she is nigh; 

Oh! could I take her to my arms, 
She’d-drive away the sigh; 

And yet that sigh a pleasure gives, 
Thoagh short, within my breast, 

Her words, I never shall forget, 
Till in the grave I rest. 


I LOVE MY LOVE, 
1 love my lov@—I love her true, 
As faithful as the star 
Yields its steady light, 

In the darkling night, 

To the ocean’s mariner. 


I love my love! 


I love my love—I love her true, 
I love her fondly—well: 
And eyes, though weak, 
Yet language speak, 

And her own pure heart’s thoughts tell, 

She loves as well! 


1 love my love—ah! should I e’er 
Forsake her radiant shrine; 
May misery 
Await on me, 

Sweet peace be never mine. 


I love my love! 


T love my love—no idle flame, 
No soulless passion ours; 
But holy trath 
Enshrined in youth, 
Whose path is strewed with flowers; 
Our hopes and our joys mount on life’s buoyant wave, 
Together arise, and both shrink in one grave! 


I love my Jove! 


The ‘ellis of the wicked may atone 

For their own sins, not others. 

The innocent alone can be peace offerings 

For others’ crimes. So the old patriarchs, 

Would offer up some innoffensive lamb 
That never sinned, or thought of such a thing; 
And so the high Beneficent above 

Gave his own son, as spotless and as pure, 
_ To atone for all mankind, because of all 

The human race there was but one 

But had enough to answer for himself, 


